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A SUMMER ELECTION 


THE TESTIMONY OF EXPERIENCE BY REPRESENTATIVE 
ELECTION ACENTS. 


We recently invited a number of 
representative Labour election agents 
(not all of whom have yet replied) to 
give their views on the above matter 
in the light of their experience of the 
late and previous elections. Prior to 
the election opinion was almost unani- 
mous that an election in the summer 
months would advantage Labour—vet 
Mr. Baldwin took the risk ! 

The full effects of any election are 
not to be judged by the figures alone, 
and our query three months after the 
election had gone by was_ largely 
prompted by many reports that had 
reached us of unusual lack of interest 
following an election and difficulties in 
getting in subscriptions and making 
new members. In some of the replies 
this matter is recognised and the point 
is met. We feel, however, that a con- 
vincing comparison has yet to be made 
between the results in Party member- 
ship and money-raising in the three or 
four months following the election of 
1924 and that of 1929. If any of our 
readers can supply us with facts on 
this point from their own experiences 
we shall be glad to publish them. We 
shall publish next month some further 
replies and the conclusions we arrive at 
as a result of our readers’ opinions. 


COUN. MABEL CROUT, J.P. 
—WOOLWICH. 

Miss Mabel Crout’s brilliant and con- 
sistent work at Woolwich is not so well 
known to provincial readers as it 
might be. As the woman spokesman 
in this-series special interest attaches to 
her unqualified disapproval of a summer 
election. 

We have all wondered at times what 
a Summer Election would be like. 
Now it has come and gone and per- 
sonally I am left with the feeling that 
its disadvantages far outweigh what 
advantages there may be. 

From the election agent’s point of 
view (which during an election covers 
all angles) I am convinced that a 
summer election campaign is more 
difficult to organise and carry through. 


In a place lilke Woolwich the call of 
the allotment is perhaps one which tells 
against the agent more than any other. 
The children, too, are about much 
later and women who might otherwise 
help are prevented from doing so. 
While our meetings were well-attended, 
there was not that feeling of ‘‘over- 
flowingness”’ about them, that one likes 
to see at election times. Indoor after- 
noon meetings were an impossibility, 
and can one wonder? 

Whitsun coming in the middle of the 
campaign of course, did not help 
matters. Ever} agent knows there is 
nothing worse than a break in the cam- 


paign. Sundays are bad enough, but a 
long week-end ! 

No, summer atmosphere, domestic 
and otherwise, does not fit into elec- 


tions. Summer is the time for storing 
up energy, and there is no doubt that 
the harvest time for work and effort 
for the Labour Party is during the 
autumn and winter months. 


MR. SAM HAGUE, J.P.—BILSTON. 

With twenty-five years’ experience 
as a Labour Agent, Mr. Sam Hague, 
J.P., plumps for a summer election. 
Mr. Hague, we believe, holds the 
vecord among agents of having con- 
ducted the largest number of contested 


elections. He has only lost on one 
occasion. Almost all these elections 
were winter events, and the recent 


summer election, in which the father of 
the agents again secured a handsome 
win, must have come as a welcome 
change. , 

Though not an unmixed blessing, a 
summer General Election has many 
advantages. Canvassers and distribu- 
tors of literature can get along with 
their work much quicker and more 
pleasantly than in cold, wet. and dark 
evenings. Active open-air propaganda 
is practicable, thus bringing Labour’s 
gospel to outlying districts, and even to 
people in the. towns who rarely attend 
indoor meetings. Also, giving valuable 
exercise and practice to Labour’s budd- 
ing speakers. 
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A summer campaign has disadvan- 
tages, certainly. Election workers 
cultivating allotments and gardens are 
not so much in evidence for our cause 
as they might be. Still many new 
recruits are enlisted—largely influenced 
by the fine weather and light evenings. 
At Bilston, in common with others, we 
are experiencing a disinclination to any 
sustained activity, and a disposition to 
take things easy, which almost suggests 
a loss of interest, but I believe this 
will right itself when the hot weather 
is gone. 

As long as I can remember, strong 
wishes have been expressed that Elec- 
tions should be held in the summer. 
Having had the experience, I am well 
satisfied. Our poll, 85} per cent., is a 
record for this constituency. Big polls 
were a common experience and, though 
the Women’s vote probably accounts ior 
this, in some measure, I am confident 
the greater interest shown generally 
was due to the circumstances of a 
summer election. r 

P.S.—Late August, or 


early Sept- 


ember might be as good, or better; but. 


I would, certainly, prefer June or July 
to December or January. 


MR. E. J. ALFORD—PENRYN 
AND FALMOUTH. 

Mr. E. J. Alford has done remark- 
able work in a difficult outpost of the 
Labour Movement. His experience, 
too, has been diversified. Labour looks 
to the south-west of England as a field 
yet to be conquered and the require- 
ments and opinions of those doing 
pioneer work there must be carefully 
weighed, 

The Editor asks my 
advantages 


views on the 
and disadvantages of a 
Summer Election. I have conducted 
three winter elections in industrial 
centrés, the St. Ives By-Election in the 
spring of 1928, and the Penryn-Fal- 
mouth election of 1929. 

Summer or winter, meetings have 
always been crowded. But elections 
are not won solely by meetings. In 
country areas it is the ‘‘after talk’’ that 
counts: the discussions that result 
from meetings, the distribution of 
literature, and the one or more readers 
in almost every village of the Daily 
Herald, 

A summer election does not advan- 
tage the Labour Party as much as was 
expected. Proportionately to the other 
parties, our meetings touch as many 
people summer or winter; our litera- 
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ture is as effective; our financial 
income and out-go is not seriously 
affected; and what we gain in daylight 
canvassing and distribution, is lost in 
the fear of ‘‘being seen’’ doing Labour 
work in the country areas. : 

A summer election is pleasanter, but 
candidates feel the extra strain of out- 
door work. The after-effects are hard 
to assess. In some places membership 
has jumped up, but attempts to hold 
local party meetings have not been as 
successful as was hoped for. It is pro- 
bably the reaction and the claims of 
the sea and the countryside. There 
certainly appeared to be a bigger imme- 
diate result in the St. Ives By-Election 
aiter its March election, but there are 
signs that Penryn and Falmouth will 
show the value of a May election after 
the reaction has worked itself out, and 
the winter season gives more time for 
indoor functions. 

Our supporters were most liberal 
during the contest, but our regular 
finencial income has suffered consider- 
ably during the last three months. 

One great advantage is evident. The 
information obtained from canvass, 
contributions, signatures to Nomina- 
tion forms can be sorted and tabulated 
and arrangements made for a great 
autumn campaign to develop the 
organisation as soon as the claims of 
holidays are over and the darker even- 
ings arrive, when new interests will 
claim the thoughts and endeavours of 
our people. If this is effectively done, 
then summer elections will be a dis- 
tinct advaniage to the Party. 


COUN, E. iG. ROWLINSON, J.P! 
—SHEFFIELD. 

Mr. Rowlinson is the leader of the 
Labour Party on the Sheffield City 
Council. He is also the agent in the 
Park Division of Sheffield. _ Labour’s 
sensational advance in Sheffield is well 
known to our readers, who will highly 
appraise the opinion of a Labour leader 
in that important centre. 

I think that it is to the interest and 
advantage of the Labour Party for the 
Election to be held in the summer ~ 
time. 

IT have had charge of a number of 
General and By-Elections and am con- 
vineed that we reach a wider electorate 
in the summer months. It is true that 
outdoor meetings have to be varied, 
and that the centres of people’s pleasure 
and recreation, i.e., Parks, Allotments, 
etc., have to be included in our list of 


= =) 


_ meetings, 
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meeting places. In the recent General 
Election, I prepared a skeleton of indoor 
arranging for one indoor 
meeting every evening and in. some 
cases two, but the attendance at those 
meetings was of such a character that 
further meetings were added to the list 
and during the last week of the cam- 
paign, in spite of the fine weather, 
crowded meetings were the order of the 
day. This was in addition to a large 
number of outdoor meetings at fixed 
points and a still greater number of 
small ‘court’ and ‘yard’ meetings up 
and down the constituency. These 


numerous outdoor meetings would have - 


been impossible in cold weather. 

In a widely spread constituency, the 
conditions under which the workers 
carry on their duties are much happier 
in the summer. The summer weather 
is an advantage to the canvasser and 
those being canvassed. It is difficult to 
enter into an intelligent canvass on the 
doorstep, with a keen frost, snow, hail 
or rain as inhospitable companions. 

Our expenses on this last occasion 


were less than for the three previous 


elections and a percentage poll of 79.3 
in a divided borough constituency, 
eight miles across, indicates that the 
fine weather was an incentive to vote. 

With regard to the money-raising 
efforts after the Election, I maintain 
that the difficulty in this direction is 
not due to a May Election, but to the 
holiday period of July and August, and 
the virility of the Party is in no way 
impaired in comparison with other 
years. 

Another great advantage is that the 
Municipal Election is not immediately 
following or preceding the General 
Election, which always makes one or 
the other appear stale so far as the 
workers are concerned. 

I agree that there are a few handi- 
caps, but these, in my opinion, are 
entirely out-weighed by the advantages 
of a summer election. 


MR. W. H. HUNT—COLCHESTER. 

The years of propaganda put into the 
Eastern Counties are steadily bearing 
fruit. Colchester will be one of the 
earliest seats to fall to us. Mr. Hunt, 
who has had previous experience of 
County Divisions of different types, 
shows that the summer election was 
not after all universally followed by a 
period of stagnation, and Colchester 
just ‘carried on.”’ ‘ 

My views concerning the advantages 
or disadvantages to our Party of 


summer elections is that it makes but 
little difference, so long as it is not 
held during the months of August or 
September. From my own experience, 
covering about ten years in County 
Divisions, any after-flatness, particu- 
larly injurious to money-raising efforts, 
ought not to be attributed to the 
summer election. I have usually had 
difficulty with money-raising efforts 
during the summer months irrespective 
of elections. It is recognised as our lean 
time. 

Since the election, however, our 
annual Féte and Gala has been held 
and we have broken all records, 
doubling last year’s profits. The same 
thing happened at Maidstone after the 
1922 election. A half-day bazaar held 
there after the election realised over 
too. It would therefore appear that 
both summer and winter elections 
stimulate money-raising efforts. 

Neither do I believe that a summer 
election causes any other flatness. I 
think time and “money can be wasted 
by running propaganda meetings too 
soon after an election, whether it be 
winter or summer, but organising 
work can be pushed forward with every 
chance of success. 

Within two months after the election 
we formed two Local Parties in unor- 
ganised villages, one village Women’s 
Section and a Young Women’s Section 
in the town. In addition many new 
members were enrolled. 

My motto is—as soon as the election 
is finished, start working for the next, 
And it is the secretary’s job to keep his 
members busy. Flatness ought not be 
be allowed. 


MR. W. HOWARD, M.A. 
—LEICESTER. 

The popular central organiser at 
Leicester is never afraid to expound 
an unpopular view. And despite the 
fact that Leicester is accredited with 
having done remarkably well at the 
recent election, Mr. Howard charac- 
teristically gets to the bottom of 
things in his analysis of the work 
done. It required but 2,145 votes to 
have made Leicester solid with all the 
seats for Labour. Mr. Howard does 
not commit himself to the view that 
these could have been got at a winter 
election. 

I am definitely of the opinion that a 
summer election is in many ways dis- 
advantageous to the Labour Party, and 
I do not want to see the experience 
of last May repeated. 


In the first place during the earlier 
part of the election the general public 
evinced little or ‘no interest in the 
matter, and it was not until the last 
few days that interest-quickened. This 
may have been partly due to the fact 
that people had already made up their 
minds, but the more probable cause 
was that politics could not successfully 
compete with outdoor pursuits. 

This indifference on the part of the 
public had a depressing effect on the 
workers. They were slower in getting 
into harness, and, though the work of 
the election was done, it was not done 
with the accustomed vim and alacrity. 

Audiences, too, at our meetings were 
small, languid, and unresponsive, and 
collections suffered in consequence. As 
compared with 1924 our collections 
dropped fifty per cent. In fact, money 
was harder to come by than at any 
previous election with which I have 
been associated. People give more 
readily when the atmosphere is electric. 

I do not say that the results would 
have been any different if the election 
had taken place at another time of the 
year; in Leicester we have nothing to 
complain of on that score. But weigh- 
ing up I vote unhesitatingly against a 
summer election. 


MR. H. ATKINSON—BIRMING- 
HAM. 


Before these lines are read Mr, Hin- 
ley Atkinson will have taken up duties 
as the new London Organiser of the 
Labour Party. Mr, Atkinson has had 
experience both of a scattered County 
Division and as Central Organiser in a 
complex divided borough, Birmingham 
yielded six wins in the recent election 
and narrowly missed another gain 
though it experienced one loss. The 
Borough Party probably took a greater 
share. in the burden of the contest than 
any Central Party in a similar town, 
and as the director of operations Mr. 
Atkinson had many opportunities of 
forming an opinion on the effect of a 
summer contest at a strategical point in 
the field of operations. 

I think ‘the summer election was a 
considerable advantage to our Party. 
All-our work was carried through under 
conditions which increased efficiency. 
The important factor of weather can 
only be an advantage to our Party in 
the summer months, and the fine, light 
nights undoubtedly gave us additional 
workers with a larger number of 
effective working hours. 
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It must be admitted, however, 
the Whitsuntide holiday week in 
middle of the election did retard o 
work ; but this probably applied equally 
to our opponents. The ideal summer 
election would not include a hokday 
week. 

It has been said that the “‘flatness” 
which has followed the summer elec 
cancels any advantages during 
campaign. I certainly think that 
has not been so easy to organise debt 
paying efforts as it would have bee 
during the winter months, nor has 
same attention been given to follov 
up canvass records in order to increase 
membership ; but my own view is that 
advantages during the campaign 
be given prior consideration. 

When in the autumn our Parties ¢ 
on with the business of paying 
debts and utilising their canvass records 
the advantages of the summer election 
should be beyond question. 


. 


COUN. J. COBB—DERBY. 


Derby cowtributed a double victory t 
the gorgeous crop of the summer ele 
tion. A double-barrelled constitue 
has distinctly different difficulties to 
any others, but apparently f 
exceptional ones arose because the elec- 
tion was held in May, and the problem 
of getting the canvassing done, men- 
tioned by Coun. Cobb, seemed a fair 
common experience. 

For a long time the great majority of 
our people have held the view that a 
General Election ought to be fought in 
the summer months. A summer elec- 
tion has been held; and I suppose the 
question is now: Do the people who 
desired it still hold the same opinion 
or are the few who opposed the idea 
now converted to it or more against it 
than ever ? 

The test was a good one from the 
standpoint that no one could wish for 
better summer conditions — fine days, 
es days and an almost ideal polling — 

ay. k 

My own view is that summer is the — 
time. There was only one drawback, 
and that may have been local. I refer 
to house-to-house canvassing. Here it_ 
was not a success; so many people 
were out, either gardening or walking. 
and some of our workers, not’ unlike 
Nicodemus, preferred night-time for 
asking the all-important question at 
election time. ; g 

I think the following points will no 
be disputed :— 
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1. Candidates and Speakers were able 
to cover their districts far better 
than at any other time in the year. 
The health of the aforementioned 
was not so endangered as would 
have been the case if they had tra- 
velled in cold or wet weather. 

Although canvassing at the doors 


to 


oo 


Was more difficult, crowds of people . 


were brought into direct touch with 

the candidates, etc., at the magnifi- 

cent open-air meetings held. 

4. The difficulties we generally labour 
under on polling day consequent on 
the few cars we are able to get as 
against the many provided for our 
opponents were nullified by the fine 
weather. 

5. Last but by no means least (in fact 
the most important of all) we had a 
wonderful victory. 

As one who previously was not so 
greatly enamoured with the idea of a 
summer election, my one hope is that 
the next election may be a long time in 
coming, but when it does may it be 
under similar conditions to the last. 


MR. S. J. GEE—NORTH NORFOLK. 


The North Norfolk Division was for 
a long time, and perhaps still is, the 
only truly rural constituency repre- 
sented by a Labour M.P. The Minister 
of Agriculture sits for this constituency 
and the opinion of the Labour agent on 
the pros and cons of a summer election 
is of special value to those labouring 
against heavy odds in a similar type of 
constituency. : 

I suppose there are pros and cons 
regarding summer elections. I 
imagine that one of the leading objec- 
tions to elections in the summer is the 
fact that they interfere with open-air 
events, fétes, etc., which have for their 
purpose the raising of money for the 
Divisional Labour Parties. It also may 
be argued, with some degree of truth, 
that winter election meetings are 
better attended than summer ones. Our 
Tory and Liberal opponents certainly 
suffered many ‘‘wash-out’’ meetings 
here in May last, although we were 
fortunate in securing good attendances 
to indoor meetings. At our candidate’s 
request, all our meetings here were 
indoor. 

In most rural constituencies an elec- 
tion campaign during the fine weather 
would be conducted largely in the open- 
air, securing larger audiences, and 
certainly saving expense. 


The question of the motor-car fleet, 
conveying speakers and workers, is a 
very important one in rural districts, 
and in the 1929 Election with our Cen- 
tral Committee Rooms at Cromer, we 
had a record response from volunteer 
workers, from many parts of this 
widely scattered constituency, for whole 
days’ work in our Central Committee 
Rooms. 

In one instance a car load of fifteen 
workers came several times twenty 
miles each way to do writing work, 
folding, stuffing, etc. If it had been a 
winter election, many of these work- 
ers could not have come. The advan- 
tage of a summer election also, so far 
as the worl: on polling day is concerned, 
is simply overwhelming. The people 
can get to the poll so much easier in 
summer than in the winter, and this 
applies particularly to the women 
voters, who are now such an important 
factor. 

The expense of lighting and heating, 
both the Central Committee Rooms and 
the local Committee Rooms, was much 


. less last May than in previous years, 


when elections were held in the late 
autumn, 

Much money must have been saved 
in rural Divisions by open-air meetings, 
and little or no expense incurred’ for 
lighting and heating halls for public 
meetings. 


COUN. J. W. GRADWELL, J.P. 
—BURNLEY. 

Mr. Gradwell is one of the oldest 
agents in the Party service and was one 
of the pioneers of victory. There have 
been strenuous contests in this Lan- 
cashire town, and it was no mean 
achievement to carry the late Mr. Dan 
Irving to Parliament as an out and out 
advocate of Socialism. Burnley is now 
represented by the Rt. Hon. Arthur 
Henderson, M.P. 

You ask me for my impressions on a 
summer election and seeing that out of 
the six elections, I have as agent con- 
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ducted, all in the Borough of- Burn- 
ley, my view-point must of necessity be 
parochial. 

The experience gained in our last 
election convinced me that a summer 
election is in our local interest. 

We had a very efficient band of work- 
ers, who had the advantage of the 
assistance of Mr. George Hale, J.P., 
engineers, in charge of all meetings (a 
post he has admirably filled at the past 
six elections). 

Dinner-time meetings were held at 
the mills and workshops, also at places 
in close proximity to all the ward 
recreation grounds and evening street 
corner meetings, ad lib. 

Our ward workers were able to get 
about much better, and it may interest 
you to know that previous to the elec- 
tion, the collectors in the service of the 
Burnley Weavers’ Association visited 
over 20,000 houses, and submitted to 
this office over 50,000 claims for votes. 

Removals were traced to an extent 
previously undreamt of, and over 400 
corrections made respecting people 
whose names were incorrectly entered in 
the preliminary list. 

I do not believe I can add much 
more, but would definitely say that the 
temper of our canvassers is better when 
they can find all the streets and the 
numbers on the doors without the aid 
of pocket lamps, which have, at clec- 
tion times, a very unhappy knack of 
losing their brilliance. 

I must not forget to add a word of 
appreciation to our women workers, 
who always turn up trumps, irrespec- 
tive of season, burt I believe at the last 
election they really excelled themseives, 
due to better facilities in the way of 
weather conditions, : 

In conclusion, I would say that when 
you add to this the pleasure our people 
have in working for a candidate of the 
calibre of Arthur Henderson, our only 
concern was how to beat our previous 
best majority, which we were success- 
ful in doing. By collections and sub- 
scriptions, we raised sufficient to pay 
the local Party's share of the election 
expenses. 


COUN. W. E. MORRIS—PRESTON. 


Having conducted two elections dur- 
ing the recent summer and won both, 
Mr. Morris can claim to speak with 
some authority. The Preston By-election 
was a singularly strenuous affair, and 
the fine win was equally welcome. Mr. 
Morris commenced duties in 1918. 


Having had experience of two Parlia~ 
mentary elections this summer, one on 
May 30th and the other on July jist 
we in Preston are of opinion that 
advantages of elections in summer are 
much greater than the disadvantages. 

The General Election clashed with 
the Whitsuntide holidays, which extenc 
for three days here, yet that did no 
interfere to any appreciable extent with 
the work. 

It was rather surprising in both elec 
tions, considering the fine weather that 
prevailed, that the indoor meeti 
attracted larger audiences than 
have had in the past Parliamenta 
elections which have taken place during 
the winter months. Over 10,000 peop 
attended two meetings held on the tw 
successive evenings prior to the poll. 

Canvassing, probably the 
important work in an election, was 
carried out under much more pleasant 
conditions than are possible in winter 
time, the light evenings being  con- 
ducive in getting the work done bette: 
and quicker than is possible during t 
long winter evenings, with the struggle 
to read canvass cards and find out 
names of voters and the numbers of 
houses in long streets with the aid of 
somewhat ineffective flash-lamps. 

One disadvantage of the July elec 
tion was the large number of people 
away on holiday. This would affec 
our opponents as well as ourselves. 
The percentage of voters who recorded 
their votes was 88 and 81 respectively, 
personal reasons for abstention in the 
By-election undoubtedly accounting fo 
the smaller poll. 


MR. P. F, POLLARD—LONDON. 
Mr. Percy Pollard also has conductea 
two elections this summer and 
diverse circumstances. His experiences 
in North Paddington and in the Rugby 
By-election enable him to speak of the 
effect of a summer election with peculiar 
knowledge. We regret that after a long 
experience Mr. Pollard has now severed 
his connection as a Labour Agent, to- 
take up an important post in connection 
with the Industrial Orthopaedic Society 
To state definitely whether a summi 
election is to the advantage or di 
advantage of the Labour Party is 
almost an impossible task, —mor¢ 
especially as the last election peri 
included the Whitsun holiday perio 
which would have varied effects 
different constituencies. 


(Continued on page 184.) 
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THE AWAJIKENING OF YOUTH 


By W. ARTHUR PEACOCK. 


Mr. Peacock was General Secretary 
of the Young Latour League—the fore- 
runner of the present Labour Party 
League of Youth upon the advisory 
committee of which he sits. He is also 
Editor of ‘“‘The Clarion.”’ 


If the enthusiasm of youth is vital 


to the success of an organisation, if 
the future of a faith is determined by 
the response that the young make to 
its appeal then there can be no two 
opinions regarding the future of the 
Labour Party. it is the youngest of 
the political parties and the Party of 
Youth. All over the country young 
men and women are entering into its 
service, keen to engage in its work, 
anxious to understand its _ policy, 
enthusiastic to play their part in helping 
forward its plans and endeavours. A 
few of them are being drawn into the 


movement because of the attachment of” 


their parents, but it is significant that 
many of the young people who are 
taking -a forward interest in the 
League work are those whose parents 
look with disfavour upon their politics. 
This is a sign of the times. It is 
evidence of the revolt of youth. It 
shows the unwillingness of young 
people to accept second-hand opinions, 
it indicates their desire to think things 
out for themselves and to form their 
own outlook on life as the result of 
their personal study and experience. 
This is as it should be. 

But the problem which the Labour 
movement has to face is this. It must 
welcome these young people into its 
organisation. It must give them a 
work to do. 

It must direct their enthusiasm into 
channels of usefulness. A youth move- 
ment which is but a cult of the passing 
moment is of no use to the Labour 
Party. But a youth movement where 
young people are studying and are pre- 
paring themselves for the work of to- 
morrow is a movement of great possi- 
bilities, a movement- of tremendous use 
to the Party. It can become its chief 
educational centre. It can be the 
medium from which the workers of to- 
morrow may be drawn. By_ the 
development of right plans the Party 
can ensure that those who are chosen 
for representation upon committees and 
public bodies have some knowledge of 
the problems that will be brought 
before them. 


How often in the past have men been 
elected to local councils, boards of 
guardians and even Parliament without 
possessing even a vague conception of 
the powers those bodies possess or the 
duties that membership of} them 
involves! The Socialists who in the 
days gone by gained those positions 
had to get their knowledge in the 
school of experience. But now that the 
position of the Labour Party has under- 
gone such a change, while it is far 
stronger than it was, it is imperative 
that those taking these jobs should 
know something of them. It is within 
the work of the League of Youth to 
create the facilities that will enable 
such educational work to be con- 
ducted among its members. 

Yet while concentration upon educa- 
tional worl is most important, while 
we must see that the young people in 
the Party understand its programme 
and policy at the same time we must 
remember that they are young. Being 
young a purely political organisation 
will make little appeal to them. Social, 
sport, and similar recreational activi- 
ties must be encouraged. Our Labour 
movement has not given enough 
thought to this side of its work. 
Abroad the sports movement is a tre- 
mendous and effective organisation. In 
this country it is a small insignificant 
affair in which the great bulk of 
Socialists take no interest and which is 
left to the enthusiasm of a few. Yet 
it offers tremendous possibilities for 
development. ; 

There is no need to tell agents of the 
Labour Party how useful a _ cycling 
organisation can be in the rural areas. 
Many Leagues of Youth ought to be 
able to take over this worlk and so 
leave the adults free for other activi- 
ties. But apart from the benefits that 
accrue from combining pleasure with 
propaganda it is far better for Social- 
ists to take their enjoyment among 
those of similar opinions to themselves 
than to wander into other circles. 
Every League of Youth then should 
develop a social side, so that young 
men and women can spend their leisure 
hours together. 

An excellent move in this direction 
was made this year when the London 
Labour Advisory Committee held a 
summer camp at Buckhurst Hill as the 
result of the co-operation and _ assist- 
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ance rendered by Earl De La Warr. 
Lasting for a week it brought together 
over sixty members from different parts, 
all of whom look forward to another 
camp next year organised upon a 
national basis. 


I began by remarking upon the 
enthusiasm with which youth is enter- 
ing Labour’s service. It may _be 
interesting if I conclude by giving 
evidence of this. On August 31st, Mr. 
F. Broad, M.P., opened the sports 
pavilion and grounds of the Junior 
Section of the Southgate Labour 
Party. These grounds have been pur- 
chased by the members of the section 
while the Pavilion has been erected by 
them with the help of three members 
of the adult party. Here then a centre 
for the movement has been found for 
the Party by the young people. Here 
at week-ends they will be able to meet 
and enjoy themselves. Here will be a 
centre of fellowship which will draw 
towards the League of Youth and to 
the Labour Party many people who 
would otherwise be outside of it. 
Southgate Labour Party has need to 
congratulate itself upon the magnificent 
efforts of its young people. Doubtlessly 
other parties have cause to make 
similar congratulations, but the chief 
task of those parties is to ensure that 
their young people are working on 
tight lines, are directing their activi- 
ties in the best way, in the way most 
likely to bring good results to the 
movement. Finally, I would say that 
a League of Youth is as necess: ary to 
the machinery of a Local Party as is a 
women’s section and I hope that the 
day is at hand when this will be 
recognised, 


PENCILS!!! 


Ah! the very thing. Adver- 
tise coming events profitably. 
Pencils with special imprints 
for Bazaars, Election and 
Branch Funds—for samples 


(2d.) write 
SIMON BIRKBECK, Keswick 
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Back copies of our February 
number are still urgently required. 
Send to the Editor. 


&e Geseiner’s 


Duplicators | 


did yeoman service for 
the Labour. Cause in many 
constituencies during the 
election. On the whole 
we have not favoured the 
use of duplicated hand- 
bills for announcements of 
meetings, but we have 
recommended duplicated 
matter for the personal 
letter and with office sta- 
tionery, or for the issue of 
emergency stuff which 
must be got out secretly 
and rapidly. Butasample 
of excellent — illustrated 
handbills which has 
reached us from Hanley 
somewhat modifies our 
opinion. The Gestetner 
here has been put to really 
fine use and a varied batch 
of bills illustrated with 
some telling sketches 
proves once again, not 
only the adaptability of ’ 
the duplicator, but that 
handbills can be got from , 
it both varied and attrac- 

tive in design.—(Extract 

from “Labour Organiser,” 
Fuly, 1929.) 

Ask for details of our 
HIRE PURCHASE TERMS 


DEPARTMENT «“L” 


37 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 


Telephone: HOLBORN 0142 
(6 lines) 
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PART 1—BOROUGH COUNCIL ELECTIONS (continued) 


HINTS TO CANIDATES. 


As in every election a certain period 
prior to the polling will be allotted for 
the concentrated activities of an elec- 
But the candidate who 
leaves all his preparations to this 
period commits a fatal blunder. Nurs- 
ing a constituency is every whit as 
essential for a municipal candidate as 
for an aspirant to parliament. For- 
tunately, there is a vast difference in 
the cost, and a selected municipal can- 
didate can get an extraordinary amount 
of publicity for his campaign practically 
without cost before the election. 

There is everything to be said in 
favour of an early selection and 
announcement of the proposed candi- 
dature. The same _ considerations 
which weigh in a Parliamentary elec- 
tion against a prospective candidate 
definitely beginning his campaign apply 
with far less force in Municipal elec- 
tions. The offences that are possible 
are much less numerous, and there is 
rarely any possibility of exceeding the 
unnecessary large figure allowed to be 
spent as election expenses. 

The selected Municipal candidate 
should early begin to take the platform 
in his ward aid lose no opportunity of 
getting himself announced as the candi- 
date at the next election. A_ skilful 
man can engineer himself into the 


public eye in many ways and he should 


not neglect to play a part in the social 
life of his neighbourhood. Opportuni- 
ties will occur for letters in the press; 
even if his Party possess a Press Secre- 
tary there is something to be said for 
the latter making the bullets but per- 
mitting the prospective candidate to 
fire them. 

Generally speaking, a Municipal cam- 
paign will not interest the elector for 
so long a period as a Parliamentary 
éontest.. Therefore, the candidate who 


has prepared the ground as suggested 
need not concentrate for so long a 
period at the. actual contest.’ Ordinarily 
a fortnight’s intensive electioneering 
prior to polling is the maximum, 
though the Local Party needs to be fully 
occupied in quieter ways almost the 
whole of the preceding month. 


THE ELECTION CAMPAICN. 


Preparations concerned with the 
Register, such as canvass cards or 
envelopes, will not during the current 
year (1929) be incommoded by the 
issue of a new register so late as the 
isth October. That date will apply 
next year and each succeeding year for 
the issue of the fresh register. This 
year’s November elections will be 
fought on the same register as the 
General Election. We hope our read- 
ers have already appreciated this point 
and noted the importance of preserving 
the General Election canvass record. If 
funds permit the first shot in the Muni- 
cipal campaign might well be a letter 
from the Parliamentary Member com- 
mending the Municipal candidate 
addressed to the May ‘‘promises’’— 
providing, of course, such persons are 
L.G. electors. 

Financial resources and_ sizes, of 
wards differ so materially that it is 
difficult to lay down any particular 
course, of conduct for the whole elec- 
tion. One can only express some 
generalities which have wide applica- 
tion. The aim of the Local Party 
should be to get as near to imitating a 
Parliamentary. contest as money and 
man-power will permit. This can be 
accomplished at. far less than the pro- 
portionate cost, because, in .a Parlia- 
mentary election, a high proportion 
of the expenditure goes in maintaining 
a central machine and in co-ordinating 
district activities. 


There should always be Central 
Committee Rooms, an election address, 
public meetings and a_ canvass. 
Imported speakers are not generally 
necessary nor so effective where the 
issues are mainly local. Where there 
is more than one contest for the same 
council a common election policy is 
absolutely necessary, otherwise the 
Party looks ridiculous. Objections are 
sometimes urged to a common election 
address because the individuality and 
personal claims of particular candidates 
are apt to be overlooked. There is, 
however, a compensating advantage in 
each candidate issuing the same appeal, 
and considerable cheapening in print- 
ing costs can be obtained. It is, of 
course, possible to vary one part of the 
printed matter so that personal matter 
may be embodied. A life-like photo- 
Zraph of the candidate is desirable, but 
in a Municipal election people are less 
likely to value expensive reproductions 
and the cost of such matters should not 
be excessive. 


MEETINGS. 


The average electorate being far 
more apathetic toward Municipal poli- 
tics than in national affairs, election 
meetings almost always are more difti- 
cult to organise. A series of indoor 
meetings on a Parliamentary scale is 
not to be thought of, and generally one 
or two indoor meetings should suffice, 
supplemented by a brisk outdoor cam- 
paign. 


The apathy of the electorate must be 
got over somehow, and this is best 
accomplished by making the first indoor 
meeting a_ striking success. Every 
possible effort should be made to 
induce Party members and supporters 
to rally to the meeting and advertise- 
ment should be by invitation rather 
than mere announcement. If this work 
is skilfully done a packed hall can 
really be obtained, with the result that 
the campaign starts off under 
enthusiastic auspices. A packed meet- 
ing is the finest advertisement for other 
meetings, and though it savours of 
preaching to the converted the atmo- 
sphere definitely heartens one’s sup- 
porters and carry a winning impression 
to the electors. A good start in such 
matters is half the battle and may even 
justify several other meetings. 


No provision exists at Municipal 
Elections for the free use of Public 
Elementary Schools. Meetings must 
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not be held on the premises of any clu 
where intoxicating liquor is sold or 
any place where refreshment of am 
kind, whether food or drink, is sold 
for consumption on the premises. ere 
is no exception for political clubs. - 
any part of prohibited premises ar 
ordinarily let off as offices or for public 
meetings such part of the premises are 
usable provided there is a_ separate 
entrance and no direct communication 
with the other prohibited parts. 


COMMITTEE ROOMS. 


A Committee Room should be opened 
in every contested ward. In the huge 


Committee Rooms become desirable 
sometimes in large polling districts. 

Election day committee rooms should 
also be opened near every polling 
station, so far as this is practicable and 
staff can be found. The solution to the 
problem of securing a polling day. staff 
often lies with the Women Sections. 

The number of committee rooms 
which may be hired is limited and pro- 
ceeds upon a scale as follows :— 

(a) For a Borough not divided into 
wards, one Committee Room for 
each two thousand electors or part 
thereof, and, if the number of elec- 
tors exceeds 2,000 one additional 
committee room for each 2,000 elec- 
tors or part thereof over and above 
the first 2,000. 

(b) For a Borough divided into wards 
one committee room for each ward, 
and if the number of electors in any 
ward exceeds 2,000 one additional 
committee room for every two thou- 
sand electors or part thereof over 
and above the first 2,000. 

For simplicity sake we give these pro- 
visions in a table, thus :— 


Com- | 
mittee ; 
Electors rooms” 
Not exceeding ... ose OO Liye 
Over 2,090, not exceeding 4,000 2 
” 4,000 ,, ” 6,000 Ss 
% 6,000. 4, 5 8,000 4 
43, 800055, sy 10,000 § 
10,001 6 


Premises prohibited for use as Com- 
mittee Rooms include, in the case of a 
Municipal election, any premises whert 
intoxicating liquer is supplied to mem- 
bers of a club or on which refreshment 
of any kind whether food or drink is 
ordinarily sold for consumption on the 
premises. There is no exemption from 
this rule for a permanent political 
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For all Elections 
THE NEW 
CANVASS CARD 


which 
cuts out all unnecessary work 


4 
Sf >” 


Mr. W. Mies, 66 Silver Street, Enfield, writes : 

““T wish to express my keen appreciation of the 
very useful card you have produced. My candidate 
and members join me in my appreciation.’’ 


Mr. Joun Courts, 44 Ellison St., Jarrow, writes: 

‘“This method is much better than the individual 
card, where the Register is suitable for cutting 
and pasting. It will save time in starting the work 
of canvassing and trouble to the canvasser while 
the work is being done.”’ 


¢ 
° A 


Over 70,000 of these cards were used in the 
General Election. 


ELIMINATES WRITING 


A pair of scissors, paste and brush, and your Canvass 
Cards are ready. 


Write for sample to 


EDWARDS and BRYNING, Ltd., 
General Printers, ROCHDALE. 
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club. as in a Parliamentary election, 


though if any part of the premises 
ordinarily let as offices or for public 
meetings has a separate entrance and 
no direct communication with the part 
where intoxicating liquors or refresh- 
ments are sold, the part of the premises 
so shut off may be used. 


THE PAID STAFF. 


No election agent as such, is recog- 
nised in Municipal elections. A _per- 
son who takes charge of a candidate’s 
campaign, if paid) may only be 
employed as clerk. In many places a 
virtual recognition as election agent of 
the person appointed to take charge is 
made by the Town Clerk and staff, but 
even so there are no special rights or 
functions which may be demanded or 
exercised. 

The number of clerks or messengers 
who may be appointed for payment is 
as follows :— 


Clerks or 
Messen- 
Electors gers. 
Not exceeding ... s.. 2,000 2 
Over 2,000, not exceeding 3,000 3 
” 3,000 ,, ” 4,000 + 


and so on, allowing for every 1,000 
additional electors or part thereof one 
additional person. Note, that persons 
may be employed in either capacity, 
but the number of persons given must 
not be exceeded. 

- Polling or personation agents may be 
employed. The number is limited to 
one paid agent for each polling booth. 


ELECTION EXPENSES. 


The amount which may be spent at 
a Municipal election is limited, whether 
the election be for a borough not 
divided into wards, or for a ward elec- 
tion, to 425, plus a further sum of 
twopence per each elector over and 
above the first five hundred. A reduc- 
tion in the latter sum from threepence 
to twopence was made by the Local 
Election Expenses Act, 1919. 

We have mentioned the limitations 
as to the number of Committee Rooms 
which may be paid for and the number 
of clerks, messengers or polling agents 
who may be employed. In other direc- 
tions there are less limitations on the 
manner in} which a candidate may 
spend his money than in a Parliament- 
ary election. There may bé no other 


‘employment than that specified above ; 


payment must not be made for con- 
veying electors to or from the poll 


(there is no exemption for a seaborne 
voter); no payment may be made on- 
account of bands of music, torches, 
flags, banners, cockades, ribbons or” 
other marks of distinction ; and an i 
tor must not be paid for the use of any 
land, building or premises for the pur-_ 
pose of displaying bills or notices. : 

Subject to the above limitations and 
the law as to bribery and treating, a 
candidate is free to spend as he likes 
within the limit of expenditure. No 
set of accounts is prescribed nor any 
form of election return, though a 
candidate must make a return of his 
expenses in due course as will be 
explained presently. 

In the case of joint candidates the 
maximum amount of expenses is 
reduced by one-fourth; if there are 
more than two joint candidates, the 
sum reduced is by one-third. 


The books to be kept at a Municipal 
election wouid be either a cash book 
and journal or a cash book and day 
book, for obviously account must be 
kept of expenses incurred as well as of 
payments actually made. 


Creditors must send in claims within 
fourteen days after the day of election 
(not the date of declaration). The 
expenses must all be paid within 
twenty-one days from ‘the same day 
and within twenty-eight days the 
candidate (not the agent) must send to 
the Town Clerk a return of all expenses 
together with the receipts for all sums 
paid of twenty shillings and over. It 
is not necessary that this return should 
be in any set form. It is sufficient if 
it contains a list of all expenses 
incurred in whatsoever order they may 
be set down, i.e., in date order, or any 
other.. 


A declaration must accompany the 
return in the form set out in our appen- 
dix, and this must be made whether a 
candidate has incurred any expenses or 
no. There is a severe penalty for fail- 
ing to make a return or for making a 
false declaration. Provisions _ exist, 
however, for procuring ‘‘relief’’ on 
good cause being shown. An elected 
candidate who has not made _ his 
return and declaration to the time 
prescribed is not permitted to sit or, 
vote until he has fulfilled his obligation” 
in this matter, otherwise. he becomes 
liable to forfeit £50 to any common 
informer for every day on which he so. 
sits and votes. 


(To be continued.) 
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QUESTIONS 


ANS WHER ED 


Delegates’ Mandates. 


Questions. We are having trouble in 
our Division with delegates who come 
to the Divisionai meetings and say 
they have no mandate to vote on this 
or that, and so they either don’t vote at 
all or want every matter deferred’ until 
another meeting, when they can get 
instructions how to vote. This applies 
both to our Executive and to the full 
General Conference, and the result is we 
often don’t get through the business we 
ought to do. What is the Party rule 
upon this matter? 

Answer. There is no Party rule 
dealing with this question, but the 
matter must be governed by the canons 
of commonsense and expediency. 

Delegates who are sent by affiliated 
organisations are certainly appointed in 
the expectation that, along with other 
delegates, they will consider the proposi- 
tions put before them and vote as their 
own opinion seems to be right. 
presumption must always be that dele- 
gates are sent to do Party business, and 
when they arrive it is for them to do it. 

When, however, matters arise which 
have some special effect upon the 
finances or conduct of the organisations 
which appoint delegates, it is expedient 
in some cases that delegates should seek 
instructions. Such occasions are com- 
paratively rare, and there is no ground 
at all. for constantly referring matters 
back for consideration by the consti- 
tuent or affiliated bodies. Delegates 
should report to their branches by all 
means and this is to be encouraged, but 
to seek instructions on every matter is 
merely to get the real government ‘of 
the Party into the hands of those who 
are most ill-informed upon matters and 
who are not present at Party meetings 
to hear arguments or examine facts. 

When it is a question of Executive 
Members seeking mandates this matter 
is then wholly out of order. The Execu- 


hee 


tive are appointed by the General Com- 
mittee. The responsibility of the mem- 
bers of the Executive on Party matters 
is solely to the General Committee, and 
there is no 6ther body who have a right 
to mandate the E.C. This position 
should be made very clear by the chair- 
man. 


The Basis of. Delegation. 

Question. We have got another 
little trouble in our district. The rules 
allow one delegate to be appointed for 
every 100 members, and some of the 
Societies affiliated change their dele- 
gates very often so that the new dele- 
gates really never understand Party 
business. Our Party is mostly made 
up of the delegates from small branches 
and most Societies only send two or 
three delegates. Would it be possible 
for us to alter our rules so that more 
delegates could be appointed without 
increasing the affiliation fee? 

Answer. In one way our friends are 
fortunate in having so much interest 
shown in their affairs by the affiliated 
organisations. It is an excellent thing 
when there are so many persons in the 
branches willing and ready to serve as 
delegates. Set C. rules apparently apply 
in this case and the Party rules lay 
down that there shall be one representa- 
tive for every 100 members or part 
thereof, with a maximum of five repre- 
sentatives from any one branch. .We 
think that in this instance there is an 
excellent case for an alteration of rule, 
which of course would require to be 
submitted to the Head Office of the 
Labour Party for approval. There 
seems no reason at all why the rule 
should not be altered to allow of two 
delegates for every hundred or possibly 
three, which would then amply meet 
the case. Should, however, this rule 
be altered it may involve a correspond- 
ing increase in the representations 
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accorded to any Trades Council that 
exists or to the individual members. 
Our correspondent gives us no informa- 
tion as to the position of these latter 
bodies, but it seems desirable that the 
balance of power. if we may use the 
term, should not be disturbed by 
increasing the representation of one 
section only. 


Points about Printing. 

Question. I know, Mr. Editor, you 
will think me a greenhorn, but there 
sare perhaps others like me and you 
can help. My printing orders for the 
last twelve months have been over 
#150, and I feel that I ought to know 
a lot more about the technical side of 
printing than I do know. At my last 
visit to my printer I told him this and 
whether he was pulling my leg or not 
I cannot say, but I came away with 
a jumble in my mind of founts, faces, 
points and picas, and which is which I 
simply do not know. What I would 
like is a simple statement saying how 
the thing works. What is type — and 
how is it used? 
what I want. I shall feel grateful also 
if you would explain some of the terms 
mentioned, for I don’t like to feel 
entirely ignorant when dealing with the 
printer, who is a keen man of business. 

Answer. We must first chide our 
correspondent, because obviously he 
doesn’t sufficiently study the ‘L.O.” 
In our issue for March last we 
published a helpful article on ‘‘ Printer’s 
Pie.’’ and a few years ago we published 
three or four articles on ‘‘What an 
Agent Should Know About Printing.” 
As, however, our friend expressly men- 
tions type and asks for some explana- 
tion we will do our best to explain one 
or two matters in non-technical 
language. 

There are several printing processes. 
but the one most people are concerned 
with is the common or garden variety 
known as letterpress printing. This 
means printing from type, though 
actually ‘‘blocks,"’ i.e., half-tones, line 
blocks, wood-cuts, ete., are used as 
well. Type‘is made either of metal or 
wood, the larger sizes used for poster 
work being of the latter material, 

Stripped of all finesse and art the 
process .of letterpress printing is really 
quite simple. In essence the process is 
the same as when printing was invented. 
Inked rollers are passed over the type 
or blocks and the paper is then pressed 
on the inked surface. 


I often cannot get - 
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In practice the thing is a little mere 
complicated than that. The type suit- 
ably set must be first ‘“‘locked up,”’ ie., 
made secure in a “forme’’ or kind of 
iron frame. There may be much 
‘*make-ready’’ 6r preparation and per- 
fecting before the machine is ready to 
print a perfect impression. After that 
much depends upon the machine. 
Letterpress machines range from the 
hand platen of the amateur or the foot 
platen of the small printer to the 
mighty rotaries capable of turning out 
tens of thousands of newspaper copies 
per hour, though the latter print not 
from type itself but from casts of same. 

Our friend need not bother himself 
about the term “‘fount.*’ This word 
merely indicates a certain quantity of 
type and is of interest solely to the 
printer. The term ‘‘face,’’ however, is 
very important. From the earliest days 
many differences in detail were used to 
indicate the same character or letter. 
Our printer perhaps will here oblige 
with a line of type indicating various 
differences in detail regarding the letter 
sok | ete 
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If our friend will examine any news- 
paper or magazine advertisement page, 
he will discover that comparing one ad. 
with another there is a difference in 
detail in the formation of the letters. 
Though the characters may be in 
different sizes it is easy to distinguish 
those that are related or that possess 
the same ‘‘face.’’ There is an endless 
variety of “‘faces,”’ and each has a 
name, though in common use a few 
popular faces sutiice. The term ‘‘faces”’ 
must be distinguished from sizes, for 
face refers purely to the form of the 
letter not to the size. 

Type founders early developed the 
making of type faces into a fine art, 
and modern taste has developed a dig- 
nified and almost severe range of types, 
many of which, however, possess a 
beauty all their own and when used in 
series give a pleasing syncopation quite 
foreign to the productions of our 
grandfathers’ day. 

Now as to “point.’’ This is a term 
indicating size. A point is exactly 
1/72nd of an inch, and the sizes of 
types are known to printers by the 
number of points of which they are 
made up. The term “‘point”’ has mostly 
superseded an older system by which 
each size of type was known by a dis- 


(Concluded on page 184.) 
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The CONSULTANT 


PRUDENCE 
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FROM THE OLD ARMCHAIR, 
Tue Epiror’s OFFICE, 
Sept., 1929. 
ORE patients. Well, so far as I 
can prescribe, every patient shall 
get some physic! 

Two or three correspondents have 
written lately concerning a problem in 
their constituencies, not confined to 
County Divisions, but most commonly 
met with there. In one respect the 
problem features the penalty of success, 
but any Division in experiencing 
it merely proves that the organising 
methods suitable for one stage of 
development must now be changed to 
suit a more adult growth. When I 
became “a man, said Paul,., 1 put 
away childish things. And so with 
Parties. Our little garments go as we 
grow older. We. also act, I hope, 
differently. 

Here is one reader’s letter that puts 
the problem in a large-sized nutshell. 
“Time was when I could organise a 
Divisional Bazaar or even a big draw 


or a summer gala and rely on raising’ 


470 to 490 for Divisional funds. We 
got in touch with twos and threes in 
all the towns and villages in this 
Division, and set up local committees. 
But all these organisations began to 
get hungry themselves. Some of them 
began to organise whist drives and 
draws and even bazaars and_ they 
dropped out of our efforts, claiming 
that they could sell more for themselves 
than: for us. Now several of these 
places have rented rooms, some even 
have hutments and clubs, and we at 
the centre get poorer and poorer. It is 
not that they don’t realise the needs of 
the Division, but they think the local 
needs come first. The result is pre- 
sently there will be no Divisional work 
done at all, and that means lack of co- 
ordination, loss to parliamentary elec- 
tion funds, and small hope to win the 
seat. Surely we should act as one 
Division mot as so many parish 
pumps.”’ 
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Tut-tut! So many parish pumps 
indeed! Heaven be praised when Lab- 
our presides at the parish pump! 

And let me see. Have I not met 
these symptoms before? Almost they 
remind me of something very familiar 
in life. The little ones come, one by 
one (or in twos or threes, as you like 
it) and we shower our affections upon 
them. The infants grow, and we 
admire the process. Bigger they grow 
and still we continue to admire and 
forget an evil-but inevitable day draw- 
ing nearer. Now the child is there no 
longer. The break comes. There is an 
empty place at home. Another nest is 
built. There are new interests, new 
outlooks, probably new infants and the 
process all over again. Alas, it is sad; 
but do the new colonists always forget 
the old folk at home? 

Here comes the difference in families. 
The other day two boys of nineteen and 
fourteen respectively, were tried for 
cracking their mother’s head with a 
bar of iron and scalding her with boil- 
ing water. Remembering the old folk 
at home, eh? But is this the common 
run of things and isn’t the ideal we 
uphold that of the dear old folk 
supported and surrounded in their old 
age by their lusty offspring even unto 
the third and fourth generation? [I 
hope so.—H.D.] 

Yes, my friend will answer like a 
shot—it’s their proper duty. And there 
I’ve got him — him and his parish 
pumps! Talk to the modern child—to 
1929—of Duty and it won’t wash. The 
reply will be mostly ‘‘That’s all right, 
old bean. Bit pre-war though—duty. 
Duty went when they called you up 
and you didn’t go. Have a _ nut, 
dad ?” 

You see ‘‘duty’® is a non-diplomatic 
phrase. Applied to others, it has a 
mighty self-righteous twang about it. 
Duty, like charity, begins at ‘home. 
And in real life, when the ‘kiddies play 
happily about one’s knees. and one 
bends at night o’er each fair sleeping 
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brow (excuse the lapse from prose ; it’s 
Mrs. Hemans’ phrase, not mine) the 
grown-up kiddies do not do as that 
lady’s little dreamers did. Instead they 
come home to roost. 

But note the difference. I'll wager 
those lusty young committees at the 
divers parish pumps have not been 
getting a good time round the parental 
knee. Nor does it appear from our 
correspondent’s letter and passages that 
have not been quoted that the facts of 
life (i.e., the needs of Party) have been 
prudently put before them. The first 
prescription therefore that I make is 
that the parent body gets its eyes seen 
to so that the young offspring may be 
seen in true perspective as the natural 
and desirable outcome of the propaga- 
tion of our principles. 

But that isn’t all the cure. That’s 
simply ‘‘reducing”’ the patient. And we 
understand each other so well now 
that we can drop this professional talk 
and become commonplace again. 

Well, there is a grievance, even if my 
friend has gone about it the right way 
to lose sympathy. Those new 
committees must be shown the 
needs of party organisation and they 
must face up to the bigger aspects of 
Labour development. But are not many 
‘of us parochial and imitative of our 
friends in our attitude to national 
Party affairs? 

New Parties and young committees 
will start business on their own. It is 
a mistake for any D.L.P. to try com- 
petition. Indeed, when local develop- 
ment has reached the stage mentioned 
by our correspondent the D.L.P. ought 
to be able to abandon distracting 
money-raising adventures and concen- 
trate upon its proper work of organ- 
isation and co-ordination. 


But whence will come the cash for 
same? Well, the only source and the 
right source is the quota system for 
supplying D.L.P. requirements. Let 
our friends call a conference, taking a 
few pains to secure representation 
from each local area, and then place a 
budget before the Party. That Budget 
should over-estimate rather than under- 
estimate. And a just and equitable 
quota should be worked out beforehand 
which, by a levy all round, will more 
than cover estimated expenditure, 

Ah, says somebody, to finish up like 
that, it isn’t medicine at all; it won't 
work. Which reminds me of a colour- 
less 40z. bottle I once had and nearly 
threw away in disgust, till the cork 


local - 


flew off and irying some of the stuff 

found more pep and power than I ha 
thought conceivable. The quota is in 
fact a natural and_ highly-desirable 
source of Divisional funds far prefer- 


able to spasmodic gambles in competi-— 


tion with local units. Almost always 


it gives the local Parties an object and 


an impetus. 

But two dangers. Don’t under-esti- 
mate; for quotas are not always 
exceeded. And don’t force any quota 
scheme on unwilling Parties or pass 
any proportion that isn’t accepted. 
Skilful preparation is sometimes neces- 
sary to any scheme. Parties may 
require visitation, officials may require 
taking into confidence; above all, the 
needs of the Division must be well put. 
I have rarely found all-round unwilling- 
ness to accept a quota and never any 
inclination to leave the D.L.P. to its 
fate. 

The old order changeth yielding place 
to new and as our Parties devélop, 
these adjustments to circumstance will 
ever arise. But they call for under- 
standing — and for an exercise by 
everyone of all those attributes found 
printed in our heading as a guide and 
reminder to your faithful servant, 

Tue CONSULTANT. 
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BLACKFRIARS PRESS § 


help you / 


We can help you. Give us 
thechance to proveto you 
that for good printing, at 
reasonable prices and with 
quick despatch, Labour 
can hold its own in trade 
as well as in polities. Send 
us your enquiries. 
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BLACKFRIARS PRESS Ltd. 
SMITH-DORRIEN ROAD, 
LEICESTER 
Phone 27164. W. Borrett, Manager 
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HELP AND HINTS IN SEASON. 


The lull which followed the General 
Election, to the distress of many secre- 
taries whose money-raising efforts have 
suffered as a consequence, is coming to 
an end. Heat and action go ill together, 
and summer, when we get it, is invar- 
iably a bad time for organisers who 
like to see things done. Now with 
the weeks of remaining summer time 
down to two or three, plans for winter 
activities must be made despite the 
heat wave. And the coming winter 
will see unparaielled activity among 
Labour forces. The stocktaking from 
the election—-the appraisement of the 
new people who have joined us, the 
placing of them into harness, and the 
reharnessing of the older and re-invi- 
gorated ones—has by no means been 
completed. Labour stock stands high 
in the appreciation of the world, the 
note of victory still pervades our 
ranks, and great though the harvest 
Was at the election, there has been a 
movement Labour-wards ever since 
that even the veriest pessimist could 
feel. What of the opportunities? 


Putting the plain facts shoulder 


high, where we can see them, the day’ 


is over for the grisling little Party with 
the penny outlook. Labour is _ in 
power, Labour means to keep there. 
8,360,883 people gave Labour _ this 


opportunity. WE MEAN TO MAKE THEM * 


pay. The proposals which will be 
made at Brighton for setting — the 
Labour Party financially on its feet 
mean that certain Trades Unions will 
have to revise their political outlook 
and bring the contributions of their 
members nearer into line with the 
value that attaches to political action. 
But Brighton also means the death- 
knell to local political action based on 
a shilling or sixpence a year. Thank 
goodnéss! Of all foolish fallacies our 
people cherish the worst is that piffling 
contributions like this will either 
finance their actions or build their 
membership. The thing has been tried 
and it has failed. Where membership 
is lusty and strong it is based on the 
sound business. principle of charging 
enough to pay the cost; and that is 
rarely jess than one penny per week. 


We believe that the people who voted 
Labour into office really were in earn- 


est about it and are willing to contri- 
bute. More, we believe that the wave 
tewards us since Labour took office 
bears a willing and paying element. _ 
The great need of the hour is to seize 
opportunity while it presents itself. 
October could be made a great reaping 
time for members. It means effort, 
organised visits to electors’ homes, and 
plain requests for contributions. Never 
in all Labour’s history, in any consti- 
tuency, did our Party’s cause stand so 
weil. Though one is bidden to beware 
when all men speak well of thee, there 
is no scriptural injunction against mak- 
ing hay while the sun shines. The 
Government is popular and even our 
enemies hide their heads. What does 
stand in the way of great enrolment 
unless it be lack of enterprise? The 
Labour Organiser urges all and sundry 
to prepare plans for the reaping—and 
to get to it! 


If the Party proposals are carried at 
Brighton as they stand, Local Parties 
in future will not be empowered to 
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enrol members except on certificates 
supplied by Headquarters for which 
fourpence each is payable and which 
item becomes the affiliation fee for the 
member payable and paid. Fourpence 
out of 4/4 is not a large item. But it’s 
a lot out of sixpence ! which is why we 
said that such non-paying subscriptions 
were doomed. National Headquarters 
must have money to balance their 
expenditure. Is it conceivable that 
voters don’t want to pay, or is it more 
possible that any opposition will come 
from those who don’t realize the 
changed times or don’t want to 
organise to take advantage of them? 
Incidentally, several years ago Labour 
agents themselves urged a sixpenny 
affiliation fee upon the Labour Party. 

The new proposals also embody a 
higher affiliation fee tor delegates to 
Party annual and special conferences. 
. Though this may be necessary to pay 
the heavy running and printing 
expenses of conferences it is the one 
item we regret, for a high delegation 
fee added to heavy travelling and sub- 
sistence expenses tends to keep still 


more Divisional Labour Parties from ~ 


being represented at Conferences. This 
represents a loss both nationally and 
locally. But do local Parties really 
ever include the item for conference 
representation in any annual budget 
they may make? 

We decline to 
unanimous reply. 


publish the almost 


Elections like troubles cast their 
shadows before them. And now the 
municipal elections begin to worry the 
minds of all good secretaries. We are 
probably a little behind this time in 
money preparations, for the General 
Election cleared the cupboard. Still, 
the municipal elections will be the 
first test of parties since the Govern- 
ment came into office, and it is up to 
us to register a signal vote of con- 
fidence. How many more councils 
can we capture and turn into real 
reciprocating organisations for carrying 
out the intentions of the Government 
in solving ‘the unemployed question ? 
Critics of Labour’s solution to the 
unemployed question will be quite 
plentiful in Labour’s own ranks, but 
what a difference can be made in our 
localities if we capture the council! 
Then schemes can be put into opera- 
tion. After all it may not be long 
before Tory councils rebel=-against 
Labour’s efforts to reduce unemploy- 


ment by means of a grand national 
Some Tories, to 


move to find work. 


put it mildly, believe in the problem — 


being left alone. And after November 
1st they may fina the courage of their 
conviction. At least we can return 
more Labour candidates almost every- 
where. Are the candidates ready? Are 
we getting into trim? 


The articles on Local Government 
Elections now appearing in the **L.O.” 
are designed to help Local Parties in 


this first trial of strength. After we 
have finished with Borough Council 
Elections which we shall do next 


month, the District Council Elections 
will claim our attention. Already we 


have heard of preparations for next 


spring among the active Parties in the 
small towns and on the countryside. 
Really, the boroughs must bestir for 
the song of victory is sweet to hear, 
and, having heard it once, one longs 
for more. Can we get more ‘*L.O:’s”’ 
going among the live spirits? Our 
articles help to win. Is it not written 
that Knowledge is Power? 


We understand that the new member- 
ship application form published by the 
Labour Party has been going exceed- 
ingly well. From the advertisement in 
another column it will be noted that 
from the beginning of July (to the 
middle of August when this copy was 
written) nearly 400,000 application 
forms were sold. 

We hope every Party will order. an 
adequate supply of these forms, and by 
the early winter the sale ought to be 
well into millions if really effective 
efforts are attempted to reach the hi:ge 
Labour vote. The gigantic vote of last 
May itself speaks of the opportunity we 
now have. 

Two other popular specialities are 
the photographs of the Prime Minister 
and the pencils with Mr. MacDonald’s 
portrait. The framed photographs are 
exceptionally good value and the price 
includes good packing and_ postage. 
Tens of thousands of Labour supporters 
will value these photographs and they 
should be given the opportunity of 
knowing about them and seeing them. 

The photographic postcards are of 
course just the thing to push at meet- 
ings, and they return a handsome 
profit. The pencils are, of course, so 
well known that nothing more need be 
said about them except that in one con- 


stituency 10,000 of them have been sold! 
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TIME and MONEY 


The installation of Royal ‘Typewriters 
guarantees the saving of time and money. 
Time, because Royals enable the opera- 
tors to do more and better work with less 
effort. Money, because Royals will do 
more and better work, for a longer 
time, at less expense. 

Compare Royal work—it’s the work that 
counts! 


STANDARD AND PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITERS 


LONDON : 75, 75a, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
(Phone: Royal 7601 (10 lines) ). 
PROVINCES: Look in any telephone book 
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(Continued from page 170.) 
The advantages were :-— 

(a) More suitable for open air propa- 
ganda. pt 

(b) Easier for the distribution of hand- 
bills and leaflets. 

(c) Electors not kept from the poll by 
inclement weather. 

The disadvantages were :— 

(a) Halls had still to be booked because 
weather might not hold and because 
all speakers cannot do outdoor meet- 
ings either for physical or other 
reasons. 

(b) More electors are away on holiday 
and therefore do not vote. 

(c) My experience was it was more diffi- 


cult to obtain canvassers, and a 
larger number of electors were out, 
which made canvassing more 
laborious. 


The added disadvantage of the last 
election was the Bank Holiday period. 
This seemed to upset printing arrange- 
ments and delivery: it took more work- 
ers and electors from home and made 
a break in the work. 

I consider that a summer election is 
best for us, providing that we have a 
clear election period free from any 
holiday break. At Paddington I found 
this break a very serious obstacle, but 
at Rugby the fact that large outdoor 
demonstrations and village green meet- 
ings could be held was most certainly 
a wonderful help to the Party. In my 
judgment the most suitable period would 
be about three weeks after either 
Easter or Whitsun. 

[As we go to press interesting views, 
delayed by holidays, reach us from Mr, 
Frank Organ, Deptford, and Mr. A. 
James, Platting, Manchester. These 
will be published next month. ] 
es 

(Concluded from page 178.) 
tinctive name. Thus we had brevier 
(8 point), Nonpareil (6 point), or Long 
Primer (10 point), ete. In a given face 
a number of points would indicate 
proportionate differences in size, but 
point sizes refer not to the size of the 
letter when it is printed but to the size 
of the “body.”’ “Usually the body is 
deeper than the actual printed impres- 
sion, though some types may take up 
the full depth of the body. ‘This little 
difference may account for the fact that 
a 10 point in one face of type may be 
equal in size, when printed, to a 12 
point in some other face. 

The term ‘pica’ asked about by our 
correspondent is the old equivalent of 
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12 point, but the term is still in com: 
mon use to-day. 


Having now given the informatit 
asked for we deem it advisable to 
that a littl knowledge is sometin 
dangerous. What we have said -wil 
help our correspondent a litle, but 
will not enable him to teach the printer 
his trade. Let him seek out an intelli 
gent firm who will study his requir 
ments, and by keeping his eyes an 
ears open he will by-and-by pick 
enough to be able both to express hi: 
wants and save his printer a deal 
trouble. Meanwhile, if he admi 
style, let him examine the magaz 
and then converse with printers about 
what strikes him as effective and 
artistic. ; 


WE STILL HAVE FOR 
DISPOSAL A FEW 


BOUND 
VOLUMES 
One 
1928 


| These Volumes consist of 
_ 236pages,fully indexed, with 
_ title page, and are strongly 
bound in red cloth, gilt 
lettered. The cheapest 
Volume on Organisation ever 
published. 


| 
Price 
| 
. 


; Postage | 
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